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{Continued from page 643.) 


Next morning we took our journey through 
the wilderness towards Maryland, to cross the 
river at Delaware Falls. “Richard Hartshorn 
and Eliakim Wardell would go a day’s journey 
with us. We hired an Indian to guide us, but 
he took us wrong,and left us in the woods,when it 
was late we alighted, put our horses to grass, and 
Kindled a fire by a ttle brook convenient for 
water to drink; so lay down till morning, but 
were at a great loss concerning the way, being 

strangers in the wilderness. Richard Harts- 
horn to go to Rarington river, about ten 
mile back, as was ruppone, to find out a smal! 
landing place from New York, from whence 
there was a small path that led to Delaware 
Falls. So we rode back and in some time 
found the landing place and little path; then 
the two Friends committed us to the Lord’s 
guidance, and went back. 

We travelled that day and saw no tame créa- 
tare. At night we kindled a fire in the wilder- 
ness and lay by it, as we used to do in such 
ournies. Next day about nine in the morning, 

the good hand of God, we came well to the 
ills, and by his providence found there an In- 
man, a woman and boy, with a canoe; 

80 we hired him for some wampampeg, to help 
us ove in the canoe. We swam our horses, 
and though the river was broad yet got well 


miles we baited our horses, and refreshed our- 
selves with such provisions as we had, for as 
yet we were not come to any inhabitants. 
Here came to us a Finland man well horsed 
who could speak English. He soon perceived 
what we were, and ga¥e us an account of sey- 
eral Friends. His house was as far as we 
could ride that day; he took us there and 
lodged us kindly. 

ext morning, being First-day of the wei 
we went to Upland’s, where were a few ni 
met at Robert Wade’s house, and we were. 
one of another, and co In. thie: 
After meeting we took boat and went 
about thirty miles. There lived John 
and several families of Friends from Ly pes 
We ordered our horses to meet us at Dela ware 
Town by lan@, So we got Friends er at 
Salem and hii’ meeting, after which we lind 
the hearing of several differences, and endeay- 
ored to make peace among them. 

Next day we went by boat, accompanied by 
sevéral Friends, to Delaware Town, and thé 
met with our horses according to appointment, 
but fora long time could get no Todt for 
ourselves or them, the inhabitants aS 
of them Dutch and Fins, and addicted to . 
enness. That place was then under the goyérii- 
ment of New York, and is now ¢alled - 
vania. There was a deputy governor in 1t;'-éo 
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when we could not get a lodging I went to the 
governor, and told him we were travellers, and 
had money to pay for what we called for,but could 
not get lodging for our money. He was very 
courteous, and went with us to an ordinary and 
commanded the man to provide us lodging 
(which was both mean and dear,) but the gov- 
ernor sent his man to tell me that what I want- 
ed, send to him for and I should have it. 

The next morning we took our journey to- 
wards Maryland, accompanied with Robert 
Wade and another Friend. We trayelled hard 
and late at night, so came to William Souther- 
by’s at Saxifrax river. From thence we went 
among Friends on the Eastern Shore in Mary- 
land, where we had many precious heavenly 
meetings with Friends and others for the wor- 
ship of God, and men‘and women’s meetings to 
order the affairs of the church. A blessed 
time we had together to our mutual comfort. 

After some well-spent time there in truth’s 

service I had drawings to go over the great bay 
of Chesapeake to the western shore to visit 
Friends, and Samuel Groom, of London, master 
of a ship being there, sent his boat and two of 
his men to take me over. That night one of 
the men was under much trouble of spirit, but 
we landed well early next morning at the Cliffs. 
I had many good meetings on that side of the 
bay, and good service several ways; for there 
‘were some troublesome spirits gone out from 
truth that were a great exercise to honest, 
true-hearted Friends. The Lord gave me ability 
and understanding to deal with them; and to set 
truth and its testimony over them, to the joy 
and satisfaction of Friends. 

After some time spent there, I went to the 
Eastern Shore again, and had many precious 
meetings with Friends, then took my leave in 
the love of God, in order to go down the great 
Bay of Anamessy, to visit Friends there, accom- 
panied by James Fletcher and three other 
Friends to manage the boat; but meeting with 
very foul weather and contrary winds, we were 
forced to put ashore in an island, and pitch the 
boat. Having sails spread for our covering, we 
lay there‘all night. 

Next day the weather being very foul with 
aleet and snow, and the wind against us, we 
stood over the bay to Patuxent river, and came 
to Benjamin Lawrence’s house, who received us 
kindly. We had a good meeting there. After 
which the wind turning somewhat fair we took 
boat and went on our journey ; but it was very 
cold, foul weather, sleet and snow, and we were 
all that day and most of the night ere we got to 
the place intended, which we obtained with 
much difficulty. 

When we came on shore I could neither go 
nor stand, but as two bore me up one by each 
arm, I had such violent pains and weakness in 
my back and loins with piercing cold. We staid 
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there two meetings, and soon after they took me 
to the boat in order to go to Virginia, for I 
could not go alone without help. We put into 
the great bay of Chesapeake, and as we crossed 
the mouth of York River a storm took us, and 
the wind came against us, so that we were hard 
put to it to escape the breakers; yet the Lord’s 
eminent hand saved our lives. 

Word went to Friends in Maryland that we 
were drowned, but we got to a little creek ina 
small island uninhabited and were forced to 
stay there three nights, the wind being against 
us, also the weather foul and stormy with rain, 
sleet and snow. We had no shelter but the open 
skies, and the wet ground to lie on. This aug- 
mented my cold and pain, but the Lord bore up 
my spirit, and enabled me to endure it, as in 
many other afflictions. As soon as a season of 
wind and weather presented we took boat and 
set on our journey, so came to a branch of Eliz- 
abeth River, to one Yeat’s house, where I had 
been before. He and his family were convineed 
of the truth. 

We came there in the night, a little before 
day, and he caused a servant to open the door. 
They took me out of the boat and led me into 
the house, for I was not able to go alone, so set 
me in a chair; but presently my spirit was un- 
easy and greatly disquieted, being sensible 
things were wrong in that house. In the morn- 
ing the people got up, then it appeared plainly 
they were gone from truth. After I had 
discoursed with them concerning their running 
out, and had admonished them, my spirit being 
very uneasy under that roof, I desired our com- 
pany to help me into the boat, which they did. 
So we went to Elizabeth Houtland’s about three 
or four leagues off. There I staid some days 
and had meetings, and then James Fletcher left 
me. Ina few days I grew pretty well, that I 
could travel, and had many precious meetings 
with Friends, both for the worship of God, and 
the affairs of truth relating to gospel order. 
There was indeed need enough of help, for 
things were much out of order, and many unru- 
ly spirits to deal with. I had good service-and 
success, for the Lord blessed his work in my 
hand. 

But the country wasin great trouble, and 
dangerous travelling in some places, the Indians 
being at war with the Christians, and. the Gov- 
ernor, Sir William Berkeley, and Col. Bacon at 
fierce war one against another,’ so that the coun— 
try was involved in trouble (only Friends stood 
neuter)and my being there was not in vain on that 
account. I travelled from place to place for a 
pretty time, then came frigates from England 
with soldiers to appease the difference between 
the Governor and Col. Bacon. Col. Bacon died, 
and several of his party were executed, others 
fined in great sums; but Friends were highly 
commended for keeping clear. 
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Now I was moved of the Lord to go to Caro- 
olina, and it was perilous travelling, for the In- 
dians were not yet subdued, but did mischief and 
murdered several. The place they haunted much 
was in that wilderness betwixt Virginia and Caro- 
lina. Scarce any durst travel that way unarmed ; 
so Friends endeavored to dissuade me from going, 
telling of several that were murdered. 1 -con- 
sidered that if I should fall by the hands of those 
murderers many thereby would take occasion to 
speak against truth and Friends. So I delayed 
some time, thinking the Lord might remove it 
from me, but it remained still with me. In the 
mean time I appointed a meeting on the north 
side of James’ River, where none had been, 
and there came several Friends a great way to 
it in boats. There came also the widow Hout- 
land’s eldest son, with whom I walked near two 
miles the night before the meeting, advising 
him of some disorders in the family, and so we 
parted; he, with some Friends, went to one 
house to lodge, and I, with some other Friends, 
went to the house where the meeting was to be 
the next day, but before morning a messenger 
came to tell me the young man was dead. 

It was a great surprise to us. Then the word 
of the Lord came to me, saying, all lives are in 
my hand, and if thou goest not to Carolina thy 
lite is as this young man’s; but if thou goest, I 
will give thee thy life for a prey. So after the 
meeting we put his body in a coffin, and carried 
him in a boat to his mother to bury him. 

The next day 1 made ready for my journey, 
but none durst venture to go with me save one 
ancient man, a Friend. We took our journey 
through the wilderness, and in two days came 
well to Carolina, first to James Hall’s house 
who went from Ireland to Virginia with his 
family. His wife died there, and he had mar- 
ried the widow Phillips at Carolina, and so lived 
there; but he had not heard that I was in those 
parts of the world. When I came into the 
house I saw only a woman servant. I asked 
for her master. She said he was sick. I asked 
. for her mistress. She said she was gone abroad. 
I bid her show me the room where her master 
jay ; so | went into the room where he was laid 
on the bed, sick of an ague, with his face to the 
wall. I called him by his name and said no 
more. He turned himself and looked earnestly 
at me a pretty time, and was amazed. At last 
he asked if that was William? I said, yes. 
He said he was affrighted, for he though it had 
been my spirit; so he presently got up, the 
ague left him and did not return. He travelled 


with me the next day, and kept me compan 
whilst [ staid in that part. Fi 


The cheerful are the busy ; when weariness 
knocks at the door or rings at the bell, he will 
generally retire if you send him word you are 
‘ engaged.” 
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In our last number we noticed the “ History 
of Delaware County,” by Dr. George Smith. 
We give the following extract from the volume : 


MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO THE ORDER OF 
FRIENDS IN 1689. 


Probably nine-tenths of the population of the 
County were, at this time, members of the 
Society of Friends, and their plan of accomplish- 
ing marriages had become so common, that it 
came to be looked upon with favor by persons 
not in membership, who indeed, sometimes 
asked and obtained permission to be joined in 
marriage in that way. Chester Monthly Meet- 
ings had permitted a marriage where one of the 
parties to it, “‘owned himself to be none of us, 
yet was willing to submit to the order of 
Friends.” In Haverford Meeting, marriages 
of persons not members appear to have been 
allowed, as a matter of course,* but in Chiches- 
ter and Concord it appears from the following 
extract from the minutes of their meeting, that 
such parties were subjected to rather an embar- 
Yassing examination previous to. permission be- 
ing granted to proceed. 

It was proposed by Friends to the young 
man and woman: “Ist. Whether he did be- 
lieve that was the truth which we professed, 
and walked in according to our measure—fur- 
ther showing that if we did not walk in the 
truth according to our measure given to us, we 
were but a community of men and women and 
not a Church of Christ—and then marriage 
would be as well by the law of the Province as 
among us; and your coming to us to propose 
your intentions of marriage and desiring our 
consent is as we are a church, which we cannot 
be without we walk in truth. Therefore 
whether thou dost believe that is the truth 


*The following is a copy of the certificate of such 
a marriage in Haverford meeting : 

“ Haverford, the 17th day of the Ninth month, 
in the year 1687.” 

“ This is to certify all whom it may concern, that 
the day and year above written, Daniel Thomas, 
late of Haverford, aforesaid, together with Elenor 
Vaughan, of the same, came to the meeting of God 
called Quakers, where they solemnly declared that 
then and there they took each other as man and 
woman, mutually promising faithfulness to each 
other in theig respective stations, and so to continue 
until death them part. Having formerly made 
known their intentions to their neighbors and at 
several of oF meetings, and further desire oF certifi- 
cate, who being present accordingly subscribe or 
names.” ‘ 

Lewis David, 
James Thomas, 
David Lawrence, 
Morris Llewelia, 
John Richard, 
Richard Lawrence, 
Richard Hayes, 
David Liewelin, 


Daniel Thomas, 
Ellinor Thomas. 
Ellinor Lawrence, 
Sarah Rhydrth, 
Given Thomas, 
ffrancis Price, 
Sarah David, 


Mary Liewelia, 


4 














we profess, to walk in? His answer was yes 
hedid believe it. Also the young woman was 
asked the same ; her answer was I do believe it.” 

“2d. Whether you do believe that this way 


nat a pepe among Friends is according to the 
ae  @rder of truth ?” 


> “8d. Whether you do believe it is your 
“y thus to proceed? They both answered— 


























* Friends said as Paul to the Church of the 
Romans—Chap. 14—1—Him that is weak in 
-the faith receive you, but not to doubtful dis- 
putations.” 

“Whereupon Friends left them to proceed 
according to the good order of truth, they hay- 
ing their parents consent thereunto.” 




































HANNAH DUNLOP. 


We have had handed us a short Essay on 
‘‘Memory,” from the pen of Hannah Dunlop, 
written in her 16th year. She was the only 
daughter of George and Sarah Dunlop, of 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., and died aged 19, leaving 
"her stricken parents childless in the home which 
a few ‘years since was cheered by the presence 
of three beloved daughters. Her half sisters, 
Caroline and Anna Maria Halstead, of whose 


















































volume, were endeared by many estimable traits 
to a large circle of relatives and friends; and 
Hannah was also a girl of unusual promise. 
Her kindness and attention to her parents will 
ever be a sweet remembrance with them, and 
many little evidences remain of her industry 
and refined taste. During her last illness she 
had watched with great interest, a white rose- 
bush, hoping to see its buds expand into maturi- 
ty ; but it did not bloom until the morning after 
her death. This little incident was wrought 
into rhyme by one of her friends, and the effu- 
sion furnished us by her parents.—Eps. 







































































THE MILK-WHITE ROSE. 


The rose-bud she tended has blossomed, 
White as the driven snow ; 

And sweetly she smiled on its beauty 
A few brief hours ago. 


But the cold hands now are folded 
Peacefully on her breast ; 

And the smile on her pale lips frozen, 
Is the smile that welcomed her rest. 


For the beautiful spirit that lingered, 
Po den our hearts below, 

Has omed already in Heaven, 
- White as the driven snow. 


The buds on the boughs are swelling, © 
Abroad on the weking earth, 
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For the footsteps of winter are hasting 
To the climes of the ice-breathing North. 


And over the mound of her sleeping, 
The May-flower soon will bloom, 
To welcome the patient sleeper, 
To her rest in the silent. tomb. 


The white snowy blossom she tended, 
We will pluck in its milk-white bloom, 
To lay on the breast of our darling, 
To sleep with her sleep in the tomb. 


With a feeling of trust, O Father ! 
We yield her dear spirit to thee ; 

To bloom on the heart of her Saviour, 
The last blooming flower of the three. 


W. 0: C. 
Union Springs, N. Y., April 24. 


MEMORY, 
BY HANNAH DUNLOP. 


What could we do without it? In vain, 
totally in vain, would be every struggle for pre- 
eminence in learning, or anything else without 
its assistance, yet aside from its usefulness, what 
a source of pleasure does it open before us. If 
the past was a mere blank what hopes would we 
have for the future, or what could we wish, if 
we knew it must sink with all the pleasures that 
had gone before it into utter oblivion? The 
present is not much to us; we live either in 
reviewing the past or laying plans for the future, 

With the assistance of memory we can 


deaths we gave some account in a former] back tothe time when our childish abilities 


were just capable of registering the most strik- 
ing events, and trace the path we have followed 
in our earthly career through all its various 
windings, until the present time. 

As we gaze on the meadows and forests we 
have known from our childheod, how many 
pleasant ascociations cluster around every spot 
where our tiny feet have wandered. 

Here the brook still ripples over its ston 
bed, on whose banks we have ofttimes played, 
and under yonder graceful elm is the seat, 
where we have so often listened with rapt at- 
tention .to those who long since left us for far 
brighter regions, while they endeavored to 
explain to our unfolding minds, some of the 
most simple laws of nature, and to teach us to 
“look through nature up to nature’s God.” 

Precious, indeed, is the memory of those 
loved ones, and never to be forgotten their 
bright example. Ah, the past is more eloquent 
than the present, more blissful than the future, 
for so many we have loved and known are with 
us no longer. Some little instance will remind 
us of some friend of the years long past, and 
lead us into a train of reflection, in which we 
think of our old companions; and where are 
they? Those who still dwell in their earthly 
homes are far se from us, and we 


.|wonder if they yet remember us, and if by 


chance in the grand drama of life we ow 
soon do we forget the present and speak of 


“ee 4 
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the past, when we were happy in each other’s 
society. All through life, and especially in 
our school-days, we are continually forming 
acquaintances which can last but a few days, 
and we then part, perhaps forever. We often 
think that the pain of parting more than 
balances the pleasures we have enjoyed, and it 
would be so, were it not for memory, but a 
happy hour once spent can ever be recalled at 
our pleasure. It is said that a sound once 
uttered never ceases, but continues to vibrate 
and revibrate through the air forever, and that 
we need but a more acute sense of hearing to 
hear again every idle word we have spoken. 
Just so it is with memory ; an impression once 
made is never erased, but will some time pre- 
sent itself in its original colors. 


THE LAY-PREACHER. 


“T pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from 
the evil.” —Joun. 

A mother yearning over the cradle of her 
child, the father ushering his son upon the 
arena of the world, friend parting with friend, 
echo the Saviour’s prayer with all the fervor of 
undying love mingled with vain regret. For 


who would not shelter the beloved, first of all, 
from the arrows of temptation, those fearful 
shafts of the enemy pointed at each human 


heart? 

In a little while the now innocent and happy 
child must go forth comparatively alone, to bear 
life’s burdens, perform its tasks, and make its 
impress for good or evil upon its day and gene- 
ration. Its unstained soul wears no mask; 
there is no shadow on its backward path, as it 
accepts the new teachings of the world for the 
old ministrations of parental love. 

Now comes the test of childhood’s discipline, 
the proof that the flowers of virtue have deep 
root in the soil, or only superficial growth with- 
out strength ; that its seeming goodness is an 
inherent part of character, or the absence of 
opportunity ; in short, whether there is abiding 
principle within, or but a hot-house growth that 
withers upon exposure. 

Idle and faithless were the prayer that God 
should take out of the world the innocent ones 
for whom we tremble; but all are permitted to 
beseech Him that He would guard them from 
the evil; nor should the parent permit his 
watchfulness to sleep when from the sheltering 
roof the young go forth to tread new paths, 
mingle with strange associates, and assume new 
cares and responsibilities. Let wise words of 
counsel, expressions of tender solicitude, exhor- 
tations to spiritual strength, accompany the 
young — on life’s journey ; and above all, 
et the light of pure example go with the pure 
precept, that naught may be wanting in the 
circle of parental duty. 
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There can be no higher earthly joy than that 
experienced by the good parent who sees in his 
child the fruition of those hopes that were born 
with him into time, that hung around his cradle 
bed, that grew with his growth, and promi 
rich harvest for all his cares; nor can there 
a keener pang, unless for unrepented sin, thag 
that which pierces the heart when that child's, ” 
feet go astray, when the light of his eye is 
darkened, when his once pure lips are sullied 
by unhallowed words or profaned by the intoxi- 
cating cup. 

If there were naught else to keep the young 
from the dread gulf of sin, it would seem that 
the remembrance of a mother’s love and a fath- 
er’s watchful care were sufficient ; that the dread 
of piercing hearts so tender and so true would 
ward away temptation, and keep the fair brow 
turned heavenward until crowned by angels. © 

How many -hearts have been wrung by the 
curse of an answered prayer. “ Life, only 
life!” implores the mother by the bedside of 
her suffering child; and in years that follow, 
that life may so darken hers that she fain would 
hide herself from the dread shadow, even in the 
grave. How much better, under the foreboding 
of some threatened ill, the sublime ejaculation, 
all prayers in one, “‘ Thy will be done.” 

By spotless example and wise precepts, by the 
influence of a happy home, by ever ready sym- 
pathy, whether of joy or sorrow, let the youth- 
ful mind be prepared for its entrance upon the 
sterner duties of matured life. They cannot be 
separated from -evil, for it stalks everywhere, 
under all guises; but they can be fortified to 
overcome it. Let them be taught to shun even 
temptation, for no wise man invites it, but give 
them a talisman to detect it under its devious 
masks. 

Thus the parent can do much, very much, 
but not all. He cannot go with the departing 
feet; he can only follow them with his prayers, 
and wait, and hope, and trust in God that the 
child of his love shall sit with him at the table 
of the Lamb, crowned with the white wreath of 
innocence, an honored guest, a faithful servant, 
accepted of God, in the paradise of just men 
made perfect.—N. E. Farmer. H. J. La 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 648.) 


There are many supulchres in and around Je- 
rusalem which are well worth examining. They 
are found in astonishing numbers along the 
south side of Hinnom, and, indeed, almost ev- 
ery where within and without the city, where 
the accumulated rubbish is removed, these 
tombs are met with, generally hewa into the 
perpendieular faces of the rocks, made in quar- 
rying for building stone. They are of all sizes 
and Shapes. Some are merely single rock-graves; 
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others are small rooms, entered by a door in front, 
and having two, three, or more niches for the 
bodies ; others, again, are much more extensive 
—a sort of catacomb, room within and beyond 
room, each having several niches. The best ex- 
amples of these are the tombs of the kings and 
those of the judges. Those of the kings are in 
the olive grove about half a mile north of the 
Damascus Gate, and a few rods east of the great 
road to Nablus. A court is sunk in the solid 
rock about ninety feet square and twenty deep. 
On the west side of this court is a sort of porti- 
co, thirty-nine feet long, seventeen deep, and 
fifteen high. It was originally ornamented 
with grapes, garlands, and festoons, beautifully 
wrought on the cornice; and the columns in 
the centre, and the pilasters at the corners, ap- 
pear to have resembled the Corinthian order 
A very low door in the south end of the portico 
opens into the ante-chamber—wineteen feet 
square, and seven or eight high. From this, 
three passages conduct into other rooms, two of 
them, to the south, having five or six crypts. 
A passage also leads from the west room down 
several steps into a large vault running north, 
where are crypts parallel to the sides. These 
rooms are all cut in rock intensely hard, and the 
entrances were originally closed with stone 
doors, wrought with panels and hung on stone 
hinges, which are now all broken. The whole 
series of tombs indicates the hand of royalty and 
the leisure of years, but by whom and for whom 
they were made is a mere matter of conjecture. 
I know no good reason for ascribing them to 
Helena of Adiabene. Most travellers and writers 
are inclined to make them the sepulchres of 
the Asmonean kings. 

The tombs of the judges are about a mile 
northwest of those of the kings. The vestibule 
in front of them is highly ornamented, but after 
an entirely different pattern from those of the 
kings. It faces the west, and from it a door 
leads into a room about twenty feet square and 
eight feet high. On the north side are seven 
loculi, seven feet deep, perpendicular to the side 
of the room. Above these are three arched re- 
cesses, two feet and a half deep, probably for 
the reception of sarcophagi. Perpendicular to 
these recesses, two long loculi penetrate the rock 
from the back part. Doors on the south and 
east conduct to small rooms, which have three 
long niches perpendicular to their three sides, 
the doors occupying the fourth. There is also 
an arched recess over the loculi in these rooms. 
From the northeast corner of the ante-room a 
flight of steps goes down into a small vestibule, 
neatly cut, and ornamented by recesses and a 
slightly-arched roof like a dome. A passage 
leads into another chamber farther east, nine 
feet square and six high, each of whose three 
sides has an arched recess parallel to it, from 
the back of which perpendicular loculi enter in- 


to the rock. In some respects this is a more 
remarkable catacomb than that of the kings, 
and the arrangement is more varied and compli- 
cated. Why the name Tomb of the Judges is 
given, no one can assign any plausible explana- 
tion. In all directions from this locality, but 
especially toward the city, the strata of the 
mountain have been cut and carved into perpen- 
dicular faces by ancient quarriers, and in them 
are innumerable tombs of every variety of pat- 
tern. Indeed, the prodigious extent of these 
quarries and tombs is one of the most striking 
indications of a great city, and of a long succes- 
sion of prosperous ages, which the environs of 
Jerusalem furnish. 

The tombs of the prophets are here near the 
southern summit of Olivet. I have never ex- 
amined them with much care, but they are re- 
garded as very mysterious excavations by anti- 
quarians. Mr. Williams thus describes them. 
Through a long gallery, first serpentine and 
then direct, but winding as you advance, one 
passes into a circular hall, rising into a conical 
dome about twenty-four feet in diameter. From 
this hall run three passages, communicating 
with two semicircular galleries connective with 
the hall, the outer one of which contains in its 
back wall numerous recesses for the corpses, 
radiating toward the centre hall. No inscrip- 
tions or remaius of any kind have been discoy- 
ered to elucidate the mysteries of these man- 
sions for the dead. 

The so-called Grotto of Jeremiah is beneath 
the high tell of Ez Zahera, about forty rods to 
the northeast of the Damascus Gate. This tell, no 
doubt, once formed the termination of the ridge 
(of Acra?), and the rock between it and the 
wall of the city has been quarried away. Nor 
will the magnitude of this work stumble any 
one who examines the vast subterranean quar- 
ries within and beneath the city, the opening 
to which is nearly south of Jeremiah’s cave. 
The high perpendicular cuttings which sustain 
the wall are directly opposite to similar cuttings 
over the cave, and each is about fifty feet high. ° 
The yawning cavern of Jeremiah extends under 
the cliff about one hundred feet, and there are 
various buildings, graves, and sacred spots ar- 
ranged irregularly about it, walled off, plastered, 
and whitewashed. Under the floor of the cav- 
ern are vast cisterns. Lighting our tapers, we 
descended about forty feet into the deepest one. 
The roof is supported by huge square columns, 
and the whole, neatly plastered, is now used as 
a cistern. The water was pure, cold, and sweet. 
This place is in Moslem hands, but the keepers 
allowed us to explore every part of it at our 
leisure. In any other part of the world it would 
be considered a remarkable work, but here, in 
the vicinity of such excavations as undermine 
the whole ridge within the city, it dwindles in- 
to insignificance. There is no evidence to con- 
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nect it in any way with Jeremiah, and no 
modern theory has sufficient probability to claim 
attention. 

The excavations under the ridge which ex- 
tends from the northwest corner of the Temple 
area to the north wall of the city are most ex- 
traordinary. I spent a large part of this fore- 
noon examining them with a company of friends 
from the city. Passing out at the Damascus 
Gate, we ascended the hill of rubbish east of it, 
and just under’ the high precipice over which 
the wall is carried, we crept, or rather backed 
through a narrow opening, and, letting ourselves 
down some five feet on the inside, we stood 
within the cavern. Lighting our candles, we 
began to explore. For some distance the de- 
scent southward was rapid, down a vast bed of 
soft earth. Pausing to take breath and look 
about, I was surprised at the immense dimen- 
sions of the room. The roof of rock is about 
thirty feet high, even above these huge heaps 
of rubbish, and is sustained by large, shapeless 
columns of the original rock, left for that pur- 
pose by the quarriers, I suppose. On we went, 
down, down, from one depth to a lower, wander- 
ing now this, now that way, and ever in danger 
of getting lost, or of falling over some of the 
many precipices into the yawning darkness be- 
neath. In some places we climbed with diffi- 
culty over large masses of rock, which appear 
to have been shaken down from the roof, and 
suggest to the nervous the possibility of being 
ground to powder by similar masses which hang 
overhead. In other parts our progress was ar- 
rested by pyramids of rubbish which had fallen 
from above, through apertures in the vault,either 
natural or artificial. We found water trickling 
down in several places, and in one there was a 
small natural pool full to the brim. This trick- 
ling water has covered many parts with crystal- 
line incrustations, pure and white—in others, 
stalactites hang from the roof, and stalagmites 
have grown up from the floor. The entire rock 
is remarkably white, and though not very hard, 
will take a polish quite sufficient for architectu- 
ral beauty. 

The general direction of these excavations is 
southeast, and about parallel with the valley 
which descends from the Damascus Gate. I sus- 
pect that they extend down tothe Temple area, 
and also that it was into these caverns that 
many of the Jews retired when Titus took the 
Temple, as we read in Josephus. The whole 
city might be stowed away in them; and it is 
my opinion that a great part of the very white 


stone of the Temple must have been taken from 
these subterranean quarries. 


[To be continued.| 
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We are never well informed of the truth till 
we are conformed ¢o the truth. 


From the Lutheran and Missionary. 
DISAPPOINTED BUT INSTRUCTED. 


Sometimes a very important truth comes to 
us in an unexpected way. It enters thexheart, 
so to speak, at the back door, quietly and im 
unpretending guise. But, having gained access, 
it puts on a royal crown, and reigns over the 
soul by its own right. Early in the history of 
the writer’s family an event of this kind hap- 
pened, a record of which may perhaps be of 
help to other parents. Deeply conscious of our 
own inexperience, my wife and I sought advice 
concerning the government and training of our 
eldest child, from a friend of unpretending but 
deep piety, whom we knew to a remarkably 
successful in the management of children. We 
were thinking—at least I was—of some elabo- 
rate system with many details and many specific 
directions. But how was I taken all aback by 
the short and simple answer! It was for sub- 
stance as follows: ‘“‘ Be careful not to have too 
many commands, but see that they are all 
promptly obeyed. Let your children grow up 
in the habit of obeying you as a matter of course. 
Be careful of your spirit and manner, for here 
your children will be like you. They will im- 
mitate your tones, looks and ways, generally. 
When parents are kind and gentle in their words 
and manners, they may hope that their children 
will be the same; but when they speak in ex- 
cited tones and manifest a hasty spirit, the chil- 
dren willdo so too. You must expect that your 
children will be very much what you are your- 
selves.” 

And the lecture ended! I was disappointed 
very much, as was Naaman the Syrian, whea he 
received from the prophet the simple direction 
to go and dip himself seven times in the Jordan. 
But the more I reflected on the advice of our 
friend, the more it grew in my apprehension. 
I thought of my own father. He was taken 
away in my childhood, and has lain in the grave 
now forty-five years. But 1 remember, as dis- 
tinetly as yesterday, that we children always 
expected to obey him without hesitation and 
without reasoning on the subject. Why? Be- 
cause he always thought before he spoke, and 
then gave his commands calmly, as one who 
knew that he had authority. We understood 
also, from some little incidents that occurred in 
the family, that if necessary, obedience would 
be enforced. Next I thought of my teachers 
in the common school. There was one to whom 
we boys always rendered prompt and exact obe- 
dience; not because we had ever reasoned on 
the matter or talked it over among ourselves, 
but from instinct. Here “instinct is a great 
matter.” We read the man’s character in- 
stinctively, and we knew that he must be 
obeyed. ‘Then there was another whom we 
caloulated to obey somewhat loosely. We did 
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not mean to be too much out of the way, nor 
did we care about being very exact; for we had 
measured him too, and knew how far we might 
safely go. It is not the quantity of government, 
but its quality, that secures prompt obedience, 
When commands are considerately given and 
firmly enforced from the beginning, there will 
be, in general, no difficulty. But a moody un- 
equal government, to-day very severe, to-morrow 
very lax, will spoil everything. 

hen, as to the other part of our friend’s ad- 
monition, that we should be careful of our own 
spirit and manner, its importance cannot well 
be overestimated. It is surprising how accu- 
rately little children read character. They do 
not reason—that is, pot consciously—but with 
their unsophisticated eyes they look directly into 
thesoul. As far back as my memory can reach, 
I know how much the word was worth of every 
one with whom [ had near intercourse ; that is, 
I knew whether he or she was truthful in re- 
gard to promises and threatenings; and all the 
children around me knewthe same. Of course 
we all knew who had self-control in little things 
as well as great, and who acted under the im- 
pulse of passion. Further than this, we knew 
from many little things in the daily life, which, 
because we were children, we did not fail to 
notice, how much meaning there was in men’s 
profession of supreme love towards God and 
concern for the salvation of their fellow-men. 
A child may not be able to gauge the contents 
of a barrel in a mathematical way; but only 
give him a chance to stand by and hear its 
sound and see its motions as it is rolled over the 
rough ground, and he will know with certainty 
whether it is full or empty. So a child that 
lives under the same roof with you, professed 
follower of Christ, and witnesses your daily life, 
will feel, if he cannot describe, the sincerity or 
hollowness of your profession. And remember 
it is not simply nor chiefly your character that 
is at stake, but Ais salvation. His youthful soul 
is plastic like wax. It is the divine law that it 
should be moulded and fashioned by the influ- 
ences that surround it. Whether you will or 
not, you are every day making the little child 
that sits on your knees what you are yourself. 
If you are irritable, selfish, moody, or careless 
in regard to your word, you are forming him, 
notwithstanding all your good advice to the 
eontrary, to be like yourself. If you are boast- 
ful and fond of vain show, crooked and deceit- 
ful in your dealings with your neighors, or 
given to gossip and backbiting, you cannot hope 
that he will be modest, truthful, and kind in all 
his words and ways. If, instead of setting your 
affections on things above, you are worldly in 
your affections, he will feel the power of your 
example in his immortal soul. With your feet 
and eyes directed towards the treasures of this 
world, and beth arms reached out in the full 
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pent of them, in vain will you advise him to 


y up for himself treasures in heaven. He 


will go the way he sees you going, not the way 
he hears you talking. Good advice, sustained 
by a corresponding life, is very precious. Such 
advice is true fire, and it will warm and burn. 
But advice contradicted by the life is (to borrow 
one of Dr. South’s figures) only a flame painted 
on an altar. Even a little child knows that it 
is intended simply for show, and therefore he 
never attempts to warm his hands by it. What 
an immense formative power over their children 
has God committed to parents; and a power, 
too, which they cannot help exercising daily for 
good or evil! How solemn the account they 
must render of it at the last day! Let it be 
the holy ambition of every father and mother 
to be able, by God's helping grace, to say then: 
“Behold I, and the children which God hath 
given me.” 


SHERORO. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1862. 





Disp, on the 25th of 11th month, 1862, at the resi- 


dence of her son, Edwards, Desoran Pierce, in the 
85th year of her age, an approved minister belong- 
ing to Battle Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


In her there seemed no guile, and it is seldom we 


see one more universally beloved. She was as a 
shock of corn fully ripe, and retained her mental 
faculties bright until near the close. Through 
physical disability she had long been prevented from 
attending meetings. The very kind and affectionate 
manner in which she always met and entertained 
her friends, her love for the truth, and her fajthful- 
ness in performing what she felt to be her duty, 
leave a full assurance that her day’s work was done, 
and we trust her freed spirit is now reaping the re- 
ward of a long and well-spent life. Her husband, 
who still survives her, is in his 94th year; they 
lived together nearly 65 years. 


——, the 3lst of 8th month, 1862, Exiza Eien 


TRUEBLOOD, daughter of James and Elizabeth True- 
blood, in the 26th year of her age; a member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, Washington 
County, Indiana. 





, on the morning of tke 19th inst., at Darby, 
Pa., Isape.ua K. Porter, in the 14th year of her age. 





FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


At a Meeting held at Race Street Meeting- 
House, Philadelphia, on the third of Twelfth 
month, 1862, of the subscribers to the fund for 
establishing a Boarding School under the care 
of Friends, in which a liberal education may be 
obtained by the youth of both sexes, and teach- 
ers trained to take charge of neighborhood 
schools, &c., a draft of a Constitution which 
was submitted by a Committee previously ap- 
pointed, was read, and after some amendment 
was adopted, as follows : 

Extracted from the Minutes. 

Dittwyn Parriss, Clerk. 
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FRIENDS’ 


CONSTITOTION,. 


ArtictE I—The name of this Association 
shall be “ Frrenps’ EpucaTionaL Assocta- 
TION.” 

Anrticte II.—The members of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of those persons, male and 
female, who shall become stockholders, under 
an Act of Incorporation to be hereafter ob- 
tained. The capital stock shall be fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which may be increased, from time 
to time, as way opens, to any sum, not exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand dollars; to be divi- 
ded into shares of the value of twenty-five dol- 
lars each, transferable on the Books of the 
Association only with the consent of the Board 
of Managers. ; 

Artic.e III.—The first Meeting of the As- 
sociation shall be held on the first Third-day of 
the Twelfth month, 1862, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, in the City of Philadelphia; and 
those held thereafter at such times and places 
as may be designated by the Association. A 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk shall be appointed at 
each Annual Meeting, who shall make and pre- 
serve regular minutes of the proceedings, sub- 
ject to the adoption of the meeting at the time. 
Special Meetings of the Association shall be 
called by the Clerks, at the written request of 
any twenty members. 

Articte I[V.—Sixteen Managers of each sex 
shall be elected annually at the Annual Meet- 
ings, under the care of three inspectors of elec- 
tion to be appointed at the time, by the Asso- 
ciation ; they shall all be members of the Society 
of Friends, and an equitable proportion of them 
shall belong to cach of the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore, and 
other Yearly Meetings, the members of which 
subscribe to the fund. The election shall be by 
ballot, and votes by proxy shall be received ; 
each share shall be counted as one vote, and a 
majority of the votes cast shall determine the 
election. Should the Association fail to elect 
at any Annual Meeting, the Managers of the 
previous year shall continue in office until suc- 


cessors are elected, and the following persons 
shall act as Managers till others are elected, viz: 


Edward Parrish, 
David J. Griscom, 
William Dorsey, 
Isaac Stephens, 
Ezra Michener, 
Edward Hoopes, 
Jonathan Thorne, 
Samuel Willets, 
Samuel J. Underhill, 
* Edward Merritt, 
Ellwood Burdsall, 
John B. Hicks, 
Benjamin Hallowell, 
Benj. Rush Roberts, 


Deborah F. Wharton, 
Ann A. Townsend, 
Helen G. Longstreth, 
Phebe W. Foulke, 
Sarah P. Flowers, 
Rachael T. Jackson, 
Hannah W. Haydock, 
Phebe Bunting, 

Eliza H. Bell, 

Sarah L. Macy, 
Lydia S. Haviland, 
Elizabeth H. Cook, 
Martha E. Tyson, 
Margaret E. Hallowell, 
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Gerard H. Reese, Jane 8. Townsend, 
Levi K. Brown, Rebecca Turner. 


Articte V.—The Board of Managers shall 
appoint their own officers, and frame By-Laws 
for their government, subject to the approval of 
the Association. When the amount of the 
capital stock is subscribed, and one-half paid 
in, they shall provide for the purchase, erection, 
furnishing, and future management of the 
school, which it is the object of the Associa- 
tion to establish, but they shall at no time incur 
expenses beyond the available resources of the 
current six months. They shall appoint a 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall collect, 
receive, and hold the funds, subject to the order 
of such Committees or officers as they ma 
authorize to draw upon him, and shall audit 
and settle his account, at least twice every year. 
They shall make full reports of their proceed- , 
ings to the members at the Annual Meetings of 
the Association, and a printed copy of their 
report shall be furnished to each of the members. 

ArticteE VI.—No alteration to this Consti- 
tution shall be made except at a Stated Meeting 
of the Association by a vote in its favor, either 
in person or by proxy, of a ae of all the 
stock voted. Notice of a proposed change in 
the Constitution shall be given at the Annual 
Meeting, and placed upon the Minutes, and 
shall be decided upon at the next Annual 
Meeting. 


CATHERINE OF LIVERPOOL. 


Among the many females in humble life who 
have been exemplary for their extraordinary 
perseverance under difficulties, their ingenious 
industry, and their self-sacrificing benevolence, 
a poor woman now living in an obscure situa- 
tion in Liverpool is deserving of being placed 
in the foremost rank. This heroine in humble 
life—whom we shall describe under the name 
of Catherine or Kitty, by which she is usually 
known to her friends—was born in ‘a populous 
village in Lancashire about the year 1786. 
Her parents, who were in poor circumstances, 
happened to become favorably known to an in- 
firm and venerable lady, who kindly took 
Catherine home to stay with her as a humble 
companion and servant. By this humane lady 
she was taught to read, and trained not only to 
early habits of neatness and order, but to the 
knowledge as well as the practice of Christian 
dispositions and duties. 

Although this lady had only a moderate in- 
come, she spent not a little on the poor, whom 
she likewise encouraged with her advice in 
cases of difficulty, and cheered with her pres- 
ence in distress. When she became too feeble 
to walk to the houses of her neighbors, she was 
occasionally carried out in a sedan chair, her 
little servant walking by her side. Catherine 
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afterwards used to describe these expeditions to 
her friends :—“ The old lady would say to me, 
Catherine, I am going out; and then she would 
be carried out in her sedan. She was too lame 
to walk,and could not-easily get into a coach. 
I used to take a little basket and go by her side. 
We would soon stop at a cellar, into which she 
sent me to see how the poor woman was; and 
when I had come out again, she would say, 
How does she look? Is there any fire in the 
grate? Is there any coal in the house? Then 
she would send me for anything that was wanted. 
And when we had come home, she would say, 
Go, put your feet upon the fender, and dry 
them, and tell me what you think of what you 
have seen. Then she would say, Catherine, 
poverty will probably be your portion; but you 
have one talent which you may use for the good 
of others. You may sometimes read half an 
hour to a poor sick neighbor. You may read a 
chapter of the Bible to her when she could not 
read it herself; or you may run errands for 
those who have no one else to go for them. 
Promise me, then, my child, that you will try 
to do what you can for others, and I hope we 
may meet in another world. Ah! there were few 
like my dear mistress.” 

This lady having died, her household was 
broken up, and Catherine returned to her 
family. She could not, however, be kept at 
home ; and as no suitable place in domestic ser- 
vice could be obtained for her, she was sent 
with her brother to work at a cotton mill in a 
village at some distance. This was in the year 
1798, when she was only twelve years of age. 
That a child so youthful should have been 
despatched to such a scene of labor may excite 
surprise, but only in those who are in the habit 
of considering all factory systems as injurious, 
if not tyrannical. Many may be bad enough, 
but those conducted in country districts, and 
under good management, are, on the whole, not 
unfavorable to health or morals. The mill to 
which our young heroine and her brother were 
committed was one of the better regulated class. 
The hours were not long, and were precisely 
fixed. All had their appointed duty, which, if 
they attended to, no complaint was made. 
There was an open airing-ground for recreation 
in good weather, and a library from which 
books were given freely out to those who chose 
toread. Great care was likewise taken to pre- 
vent any impropriety of behaviour. In short, 
nothing was wanting to render the attendance 
agreeable, or to encourage the diligent and or- 
derly. In this mill Catherine passed a few 
years, improving in health and intelligence, 
though without distinguishing herself from the 
mass of her companions. Perhaps, however, 
she excelled in the propriety of her deportment, 
from the instructions she had received from her 
old mistress ; and her good feelings prompted 


her to be grateful for the care taken of her,as 
well as others, at the mill. She has often been 
heard to say, “If ever there was a heaven upon 
earth, it was that apprentice-house, where we 
were brought up in such ignorance of evil; and 
where Mr. Norton, the manager of the mill, was 
a father to us all.” It is to be wished that 
every one who takes the charge of a child, 
whether as a pupil, an apprentice, or a servant, 
should feel ita duty to do what may be done 
early, to establish the principles and practice of 
virtue, and to deserve such grateful recollections 
as these of our heroine. 

Mr. Norton did not see Catherine after she 
quitted his establishment, and never probably 
was aware of the beneficial influence he had ex- 
erted on her mind; yet it was by the course of 
discipline and instruction in the cotton factory 
that her character was formed during the 
most susceptible and dangerous season of her 
life. ' 

Catherine left the cotton mill to go to service 
in a family. The lady of the house was a very 
good manager, and a good mistress; knew what 
a servant’s duty was, and took care that it was 
welldone. In her family, Catherine’s habits of 
diligence, order, and fidelity were strengthened. 
Everything she saw there tended to advance 
her education. And is it not the true idea of 


education, that it comprehends all the daily and © 


hourly influences, small as well as great, of the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded, and 
which are constantly acting upon us ; bearing 
upon thought, and feeling, and every spring of 
action within us? Itis beginning to be under- 
stood that whatever acts upon our powers for 
their growth, or decrease, or direction, whatever 
acts upon desire, appetite, or passion, to excite 
or to repress it, to gratify or disappoint it; and 
whatever, either directly or indirectly, goes to 
the excitement and formation of dispositions, 
sentiments, principles, and habits, is to be viewed 
as a part of education. In this view of the sub- 
ject, it is not a question whether children or 
men shall or shall not be educated. Education 
is constantly going on with every individual, 
old and young, from the first to the last hour 
of life, because every individual is, in every 
hourand every moment, acted upon by the circum- 
stances amidst which he is placed ; and because 
the influence of these circumstances upon him 
will be in accordance with the tastes and de- 
sires he is forming or has formed, the principles 
he is adopting or-has adopted, and his strength 
or weakness in the application of principles to 
conduct. The child at home is educated far 
more by the examples which he sees than b 


the lessons which he learns; and his mind is | 


educating with far freer and stronger tenden- 
cies in his plays and in the street, than in school 
and under the eye of his master. 

Catherine was one of the most cheerful and 
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faithful of servants. The pleasure with which 
she was accustomed to render any assistance to 
her fellow-servants was ever a matter of remark ; 
and through this disposition, joined with a habit 
of accurate observation, she laid up a large 
stock of knowledge, which has since been in- 
valuable to herself and others. 

We have now to view Catherine in quite a 
new sphere of life. She was married toa person 
deserving of her affection, but not till she had 
received a promise that she should be permitted 
to take her mother home to live with her, for 
she was now old and infirm. A small house 
was taken and furnished, and the marriage 
promised every prospect of happiness. This 
might be called a bright gleam in Catherine’s 
existence. When she had become the mother 
of two children, her husband died, and, to add 
to her troubles, her mother became blind and 
insane. 

Catherine’s case may now be considered to 
have been deplorable—a widow, the mother of 
two children, one a new-born infant, no means 
of subsistence, and with a superannuated and 
blind parent depending upon her. Some women, 
in such circumstances, would have sat down and 
wept, pined in sorrow, or gone to the workhouse. 
Catherine had a soul above all this. She 


acutely felt the blow, but she also knew that it 
was a dispensation of Providence which ought 


to be borne. When the first emotions of dis- 
tress were past, she courageously yoked to the 
task of supporting her dependent family. 
Catherine despised to eat the bread of idle- 
ness. 

Worth never wants friends. Catherine’s case 
excited pity among her neighbors, and her 
good character secured her a respectable wet- 
nursing. She refused to leave home for this 
purpose, and the baby was committed to her 
charge. By this means, and a trifle of wages 
owing to her busband, she contrived to live’over 
a year. Now she behoved to face the world. 
The difficulty of obtaining work was at this time 
very great. There was much suffering among 
the operatives throughout the country, and 
among all who depended upon their daily labor 
for subsistence. The only employment of which 
Catherine could procure an offer was work at a 
nail factory, for which she was not well fitted. 
However, she gladly availed herself of it, be- 
cause the work was paid according to the num- 
ber of nails made, and she could absent herself 
to give a brief attendance on her mother and 
children. The employment was hard, and poorly 
paid. She generally wrought at large nails, 
of which she was able to make about 800 daily ; 
but of the same kind some men can make double 
that number. Her earnings were on an average, 
fifteen pence per day; yet, though small, they 
were still precious to her, because they were her 
own earnings. No one knew better than her- 
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self how to receive a favor, or how to confer 
one; but she would not willingly accept the 
means of support from another, when she could 
obtain them by her own industry. She has 
been known to work in this factory till her fingers 
were blistered, and she could do no more; she 
would then remain at home, and poultice them 
till they were sufficiently recovered to enable 
her to resume her work. She and her mother 
at that time often suffered from hunger. Her 
necessities were known to a kind friend, whose 
own means were small, but who yet contrived 
occasionally to furnish her with a good meal. 
Through this friend she sometimes obtained a 
supply of flowers or bouquets, by the sale of 
which she provided for her wants when she 
had no other means of obtaining subsistence. 

In expedients like these she passed some 
years, during which the insanity of her mother 
was at times so outrageous as greatly to endanger 
any one who had the charge of her. Yet this 
charge she could not relinquish. She would not 
hear of the removal of her parent to a place of 
confinement. No labors and no sufferings could 
weaken her filial reverence and affection. At 
length, however, it became necessary for her 
mother’s own safety that she should be in the 
charge of those more competent to the task of 
restraining her, and she was removed to the 
workhouse. But the heart of the devoted 
daughter was still with her; and from week to 
week Catherine strained every nerve, and 
straitened herself in every way, that she might 
regularly carry to her mother all the comforts 
she could procure. Nor were her trials those 
only of the early death of her husband, and the 
long insanity of her mother. Her eldest son was a 
severe sufferer from his birth till the age of 
twenty, when he died. It is hardly to be con- 
ceived how much she did and endured for this 
boy. For weeks together, after a hard day’s 
work, she was up through the whole night, 
kneeling by him, that he might have his arms 
around her neck for support, because he was 
unable to lie down. Her patience and love 
seemed to be inexhaustible, and the strength 
which she exerted through her afflictions almost 
miraculous. 

The lad was a dutiful and affectionate child. 
He had a heart like his mother, strong both to 
love and to endure. For a .time Catherine 
seemed hardly able to sustain his loss. She 
could not sleep, and with difficulty could take 
even the smallest portion of food. Her inability 
to sleep awakened the desire to pass her nights 
with the sick; but she found this recalled the 
memory of her son too strongly, and she did not 
persist in it. Desirous to fill the vacuity in her 
house, she now, to use her own expression, “in- 
quired for some family who wanted a person to 
take care of some tedious children.” Her sur- 
viving child often gave her great pain. He 
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exhibited strong indications of inheriting the 
insanity of his grand-mother, having at times 
an ungovernable wildness of manner ; yet, when 
not under excitement, he was an amiable kind, 
and obedient boy. 


(To be continued.) 


PUT YOUR SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL. 


There’s a voice that speaks within us 
If we own no craven heart, 

As we press along life’s pathway 
Taking our appointed part; 

And it bids us bear our burden, 
Heavy though it seems and feel, 

And with strong and hopeful vigor 
Put our shoulder to the wheel. 


What though clouds are darkling o’er us. 
They but hide a tranquil sky, 
Or should storm drops fall around us, 
Soon the sunshine bids them dry. 
Never doubt and faint and falter ; 
Heart, be stout and true as steel ! 
Fortune smiles on brave endeavor— 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Folded hands will never aid us 
To upright the load of care ; 

“Up and stirring” be your motto, 
Meek to suffer, strong to bear. 

Tis not chance that guides our footsteps, 
Or our destiny can seal ; 

With a will then, strong and steady, - 
Put your shoulder to the wheel. 


Men of worth have conn’d the lesson 
Men of might have tried its truth, 
Aged lips have breathed the maxim 
In the listening ear of youth; 
And be sure throughout life’s journey 
Many a wounded heart would heal, 
If we all as friends and brothers 
Put our shoulder to the wheel. 
Christian Recorder. 


——_—~~0-__—_—_ 
(Selected.) 
THE WORLD WOULD BE THE BETTER FOR IT. 


If men cared less for wealth and fame, 
And less for battle-fields and glory, 
If, writ in human hearts, a name 
Seemed better than in song or story ; 
If men, instead of nursing pride, 
Would learn to hate it, and abhor it; 
If more relied 
On love to guide, 
The world would be the better for it. 


Tf men dealt less in stocks and lands, 
And more in bonds and deeds fraternal ; 
If love’s work had more willing hands 
To link this world with the supernal; 
If men stored up Love’s oil and wine, 
And on bruis’d human hearts would pour it ; 
If “yours” and “ mine” 
Would once combine, 
_ The world would be the better for it. 


If more would act the play of life, 
And fewer spoil itin rehearsal; ~ 

If Bigotry would sheathe its knife, 
’Till Good became more universal; 
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If custom, gray with ages grown, 
Had fewer blind men to adore it— 
If talents shone 
In truth alone, 
The world would be the better for it. 


Sennen ocean 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONES INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY WITHOUT BURNING. 


Although molded blocks of cement and dry 
clay have been used for building, nothing but 
burned brick has been or is employed to any 
extent. A new and most remarkable artificial 
stone—one which is perhaps destined to super- 
sede brick and cut natural stone—was brought 
under the consideration of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Cam- 
bridge, by Professor T. D. Ansted, F. R. 8. 
In a paper read by him upon artificial stones 
for buildings, he stated that during experiments 
made in the laboratory, for the purpose of pre- 
serving building stones from decay, by Dr. 
Frankland, Prof. Hoffman, Mr. Abel and him- 
self, (all distinguished chemists) being members 
of a government scientific committee, they were 
waited upon by Dr. Ransome, who astonished 
them by his discoveries in this line. He satu- 


rated the surface of a stone with the silicate of 
soda (liquid flint) and then applied a solution of 
the chloride of calcium, when a rapid double 
decomposition was effected and an insoluble 


silicate of lime was left within the pores of the 
stone. Common salt was formed on the outside 
by the chlorine of the chloride of calcium unit- 
ing with the soda of the silicate, and when the 
salt was washed off, a hard silicate of lime was 
left as a coating. Mr. Ransome then made 
small blocks of various forms, by mixing sand 
and silicate of soda (liquid quartz) together, 
forming a plastic mass, which was then molded, 
and while still moist these molds were dipped 
into the chloride of calcium. To the surprise 


of all the chemists present, those molded arti- © 


cles were found to be almost instantaneous! 
converted into perfectly hard and solid blocks, 
which were apparently quite durable. The 
members of the committee then molded some of 
these blocks themselves and performed the 
experiments as successfully as Mr. Ransome. 
The above-described composition forms a new 
artificial stone which apparently can be manus 
factured economically in almost every part of 
the world. Stones made in this manner have 
been tested as to their strength in forming the 


.| bed of a steam engine in the Great Exhibition, 


- 


and they have also been used in building two of . 


the new stations of the Metropolitan Railway in 
London. Professor Ansted stated that this 
material seemed to combine cheapness with dura- 
bility, and resistance to the action of the 
weather, to an extent hitherto unknown. The 
transverse strength of a stone thus made, 4 by 
4 inches, resting one inch at each end upon 
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iron supports and leaving 16 inches clear space 
between, was equal to 2,122 lbs. A bar of 
Portland stone of the same dimensions, similar- 
ly tested, broke with 7594 lbs. upon it. Its 
adhesive power was also found to be superior to 
Portland, Bath and French (Caen) stone. A 
four inch cube of it sustained a crushing weight 
of 80 tons. Mr. Ransome, in the presence of 
the British Association, manufactured some of 
these stones in a few minutes. They were com- 

sed of pieces of limestone and sandstone 
mixed with liquid silicate of soda, and formed 
into a plastic condition, placed in molds then 
dipped into a solution of the chloride of cal- 
cium. The silicate of soda was formed by 
digesting flints in a steam boiler under pressure 
containing alkali. (Hardinge’s process un- 
doubtedly.) These artificial stones were then 
handed around for the astonished men of science 
to examine. 

This molded stone is a very remarkable in- 
vention, and it deserves universal attention. 
The decay in any stone buildings may be arrest- 
ed by the same method of treatment, namely, by 
washing the stones first with a solution of the 
silicate of soda, then with chloride of calcium. 
It will undoubtedly require the experience of 
several years to test the durability of such 
stones, but as far as chemical science affords a 
basis for passing judgment upon them, they 
appear to ‘ indestructible. By this process, 
molded artificial stones of a great variety of 
forms and of any size may be manufactured, so 
as to obviate the immense expense and labor of 
quarrying and cutting rock in the old and usual 
modes to obtain blocks for building purposes.— 
Scientific American. 
































































THR GREAT RUSSIAN STEPPES. 





In the southern part of Russia lie vast tracts 
of country, uninhabited and solitary, save by 
wandering bands of Tartars; these are called 
“ steppes,” a name by which all plains and ster- 
ile flats in Russia are designated. They form 
one of the distinguishing features of that wild 
and semi-civilized empire. Dr. Hamm, a cele- 
brated European scholar, has recently journeyed 
over them and embodied the results of his 
travels in a most interesting volume. The emo- 
tions which thrilled him upon viewing those 
= for the first time, and their appearance, 

ethusdescribes: ‘‘ What a prospect! the sun 
had just appeared on the facia and the 
steppes extended, measureless, in all directions. 
It produced the same effect upon me as I felt 
when standing for the first time upon the deck 
of a vessel with nothing but the sea and air 
around: the few houses were all that reminded 
me of man in the great, silent desert in which 
the eye lost itself. The brownish verdure was 
here and there rippled by the breeze, and the 
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sparkling dew drops on the grass resembled the 
spray of the sea. In lieu of sea-gulls preda- 
ceous birds circled above the hunting grounds, 
but there was no other living thing far or wide; 
in vain did the eye seek an object on which to 
rest, the plain stretched out monotonously in all 
directions ; not a bush, a rock, a tree or smoke 
from a friendly chimney, revealed the presence 
of man: only steppe and that alone. The ef- 
fect upon the mind is awfully grand, nor does 
it pall upon one with the daily contemplation 
of it.” Ihe whole of Southern Russia is sup- 
posed to have been at one time a huge lake, 
whose shores were the Hindo kush and Car- 
pathian mountains. When this mighty sea 
broke its way out, it left behind a mass of slime 
which is now known as the Tchernazon or black 
earth, lying upon mummular limestone at a 
depth varying from a few inches to fifteen feet, 
and from which region the greater part of Eu- 
rope is supplied with cereals. Moisture is, 
however, an important factor, as the sun soon 
burns up the young crops if they have not been 
previously saturated with the spring rains; in 
the latter case vegetation bursts forth with un- 
paralleled luxuriance, the whole steppe is cover- 
ed with grass often reaching as high as a man’s 
head, out of which grow flowers; these are 
called steppe gardens, and the traveller plucks 
with delight plants growing in the open air, 
which at home pined in hot-houses. By the 
side of these, however, through those freaks 
which nature seems to delight in, grow the most 
noxious weeds. Such is the burian, a generic 
title for all rank and useless growth, the ste 

needle, penetrating through the skin of cattle 
into their hearts, so that they perish miserably ; 
the dumb-weed, which causes lameness in horses 
though harmless to oxen; the cholera-burr, 
which appeared with that plague and for which 
it is said to be a remedy; and lastly, the com- 
mon salt-wort, which is often rolled up by the 
wind in large masses, and preserved by the na- 
tives for fuel. These weeds spring up in some 
places almost as high astrees. Graceful, flower- 
covered torch-weeds grow among them, while 
foxgloves, artemisias and other blooms produce 
a virgin forest on a small scale. Here the she- 
wolf has herlair,and hither she flies to hide her 
progeny from their numerous foes, at the head 
of which is their father; here, too, is the un- 
canny shelto-pusik, a species of lizard, whose 
size and form startle the traveller who has heard 
of poisonous snakes in these wilds ; and though 
the steppe appears empty and barren of life it 
contains abundance of it. Long trains of ants 
cross it in all directions, bees, flies and other in- 
sects flit about, while huge spiders spin their 
treacherous webs from stalk to stalk till whole 
patches are covered with their néts; locusts 
and grasshoppers flit through the verdure ; moles 
and marmots sun themselves before their bur- 
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rows ; the hare comes leaping up devoid of fear, 
and hawks and kites dart along eagerly seeking 
their prey. All these Arcadian sights and 
sounds and many more the Doctor » sl 
His days were spent in the chase, or else in sur- 
veying districts devoted to the herds, of which, 
he says, speaking of horses: ‘One almost fan- 
cies himself on the South American plains 
when a tabum of half-wild steppe horses comes 
dashing along, driven by a Tartar half-bred, 
clothed in the garb of raggedness; in front the 
leader charges on, despising danger. The colts, 
bounding from side to side, receive warnin 
bites to keep them from straying, and the wild 
eyes and tails reaching to the ground perfeet the 
impression received.” Dr. Hamm also depicts 
with graphic skill the arts practised in taking 
horses, which are similar to those in use among 
our own herdsmen in the West, and alludes to 
the vast herds of whitish-gray oxen which roam 
those wilds, which, while they put on a bold 
front and are fierce-looking, yet bound away like 
stags upon the slightest appearance of danger. 
The chief staple of the steppes is wool, of which 
he says: “A German colonist, who began a 
short time since with no possession but his 
strong arms and head, has now 300,000 merinos. 
As euch fleece averages five pounds unwashed, 
owing to the want of water in that country, this 
man has an income of 225,000 silver roubles, 
(a rouble being seventy-five cents) from the 
flocks alone. The native sheep is the fat-tail, 
a descendant of the Syrian breed. Unfortu- 
nately, sheep-breeding here is attended with 
many dangers not known in Europe, the most 
terrible of which are the snow storms. Unless 
the shepherd is weather-wise enough to foresee 
them, the most awful storms suddenly burst 
upon him, the air is: full of driving lumps of 
snow which fall with a terrible rattle, depriving 
the boldest of his senses; under such circum-’ 
stances there is no resource but to sit down and 
wait. 

“The sheep do not possess the patience of 
which they are the symbol ; the wind, the snow 
and the blows drive them mad; their fleeces 
become so loaded that they freeze hard, and 
their eyes so hidden that they become blind. 
At such time they can be no longer checked, 
and they speed away over hill and dale until 
the rivers, into which they have dashed in their 
mad career, become dangerously swollen with 
their bodies. Even when their better star 
brings them up against some wall they are not 
saved, if the storm lasts for days, as it does at 
times ; for if the shepherd finds them, which is 
very doubtful, there is no way of removing 
them but to carry them one by one away, and 

_ the places of refuge are often miles distant. In 
addition to this the wolves annually carry off 
large numbers. 

“ Huge fires are lighted on these steppes by 
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the peasants for the purpose of destroying the 
burian which roll over the surface destroying 
everything green in their way. After such 
visitations the land gapes with a thousand 
cracks, and the blackened skeletons of plants 
are everywhere visible. The rains finally wash 
them into the earth, and with the return of 
spring the wasted plains grow bright again with 
verdure which beautifies the landscape and re- 
stores the herds that have suffered during win- 
ter for the want of it. The locusts swarm over 
these tracts appalling to contemplate, and ina 
short time lay waste everything before them. 
The people rally in great force to frighten them 
away, even felling the green corn to save it; 
but so fierce is their onslaught that but little is 
rescued from them.” 

With this brief mention we close our ex- 
tracts, regretting only that our space compels 
us to part so abruptly from a pleasant and con- 
genial traveller.— Scientific American. 


ECONOMY IN FARMING. 


It is amusing to see how 
some of our wise farmers 
practice economy. Last 
spring I recommended the 
plan of planting beans be- 
tween rows of corn to one 
of my neighbors, and his 
answer, which will fit ma- 
ny other cases, was, that 
“he did not like it, be- 
cause it exhausted the 
soil.” I then recommend- 
ed the application of gu- 
ano or phosphate in the 
drills, for the special use 
of the beans ; but to this 
he objected, because it 


was “too expensive.” 
Now, let us carefully analyse these reasons or 


excuses. That beans do exhaust the ground is 
true ; but the same may be said of corn, oats, 
wheat or any other crop; but this is not a bar 
to their cultivation. If the application of guano 
or other manure costs more than the increase of 
the crop will bring in the market, then it 
“ too expensive,” in reality, but not until then. 
But will not the surplus of the crop over the 
seed pay for enough manure to replenish the 
exhaustion of the soil, and leave a handsome 
margin for profit? I know so, having proved it. 
Last year I planted my corn five feet by four 
on about one and three-fourths acres, and did 
not find any decrease in the crop over the 
ance of the field, which was planted four by 
four. I planted drills of beans between every 
two rows of corn, (the wide way,) and expended 
$3 for seed and $5 for manure, and received im 
return twenty-one bushels of common corm 
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beans, worth $1.25 per bushel, or $26.25. The 
stalks and leaves, when converted into manure, 

id me for the trouble of planting and gather- 
ing, Which was done by myself; and I do not 
consider that the ground lost any of its streugth 
by the operation; but on the contrary, the drills 
of the beans could be plainly seen in the oats 
crop growing on the field! 

uch farmers will not expend five or six dol- 
lars in the purchase of guano, plaster, super- 
phosphates, or other manure for their corn, that 
they may receive twenty or twenty-five dol- 
lars in the extra yield of corn. It is a rule with 
me to expend a dollar and a half per acre in ob- 
taining some manure or other for my corn, and 
I consider that I receive each fall an increase 
of from four to seven dollars per acre above ex- 
penses. My favorite dressing is three bushels 
of plaster to two of guano, put on the hill as 
soon as the corn is up. 

Farmers of this kind are those who will not or 
do not keep good tools, because they cost too 
much. Some of them believe in potatoes as a 
field crop, and will plow them out with a com- 
mon plow, and groove the row, sooner than ex- 
pend ten or twelve dollars in a potato-digger. 
Three years ago I bought one in Philadelphia 
for ten dollars and a half, and paid one dollar 
freight to my farm. Since then I think it has 
saved me twice its cost, beside paying twenty- 
five per cent. interest by hiring it out in the 
neighborhood when I did not need it. 

The same may be said of many other tools, 
which act just like the beans, and are “ too ex- 
pensive ”’—I mean too expensive to do without. 

If one plow does its work as well as another 
which has one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
pounds more draught, it does not take a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet to tell that the differ- 
ence will soon pay for the former, which is 
therefore ‘“‘ too expensive.” 

Some farmers “ cannot afford” to buy tools, 
but will expend as much time, which is money, 
in running toa more sensible neighbor (a fool- 
ish farmer) to borrow the needful tool, and then 
expend as much timevin returning it; or very 
likely leave it to be called for by the owner. 

Some cannot afford the money needful for the 
purchase of an elevating hay fork, but cannot 
see that they expend enough in lost time, and, 
what is worse, lost labor, to pay for one, or at 
least a heavy interest on the first cost of one. 

In fact, you can see the words “ too expen- 
sive,” or “can’t afford it,” sticking out all over 
the farm. The fences are out of order, the cat- 
tle are breechy, and break into the grain or 
mowing fields, causing a loss in the crops which 
would more than repay the needful repairs. 
The manure remains in the yard all summer, 
when the waste thus caused would pay for put- 
ting it under shelter three or four times, or 25 
per cent. on the cost of a good shed. The 
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ground is half plowed, half harrowed, and the 
corn half worked, because the farmer(?) “ can’t 
afford” to hire more help, but would sooner 
lose $100 than pay $75 for the extra and need- 
ful labor. They show the “too expensive ” 
principle by keeping too much stock, or more 
than they have food for, not being able to see 
that ten cattle well fattened will bring more and 
cost less that fifteen. only half fat. They will 
not feed their teams well, because they “ can’t 
afford it;” and all know how much less work 
a half-fed horse or ox will do than one which is 
well fed and taken care of.—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


WHAT ARE TREES MADE OF? 


If we were to take up a handful of soil and 
examine. it under the. microscope, we should 
probably find it to contain a number of frag- 
ments of wood, small broken pieces of branches 
or leaves, or other parts of the tree. If we 
could examine it chemically, we should find yet 
more strikingly that it was nearly the same as 
wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, it may 
be said, the young plant obtains its wood from 
the earth in which it grows. The following 
experiment will show whether this conjecture 
is correct or not: Two hundred pounds of earth 
were dried in an oven, and afterwards put into 
a large earthen vessel; the earth was then 
moistened with rain water, and a willow tree, 
weighing exactly five pounds, was planted there- 
in. During the space of five years the earth 
was carefully watered with rain water. The 
willow grew and flourished, and to prevent the 
earth from being mixed with fresh earth, Sby 
being blown upon it by winds, it was covered 
with a metal plate, full of minute holes, which 
would exclude everything but air from getting — 
access to the earth below it. After growing in 
the earth for five years, the tree was removed, 
and, on being weighed, was found to have 
gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds. And 
this estimate did not include the weight of the 
leaves or dead branches which in five years fell 
from the tree. 

Now came the application of the test. Was 
all this obtained from the earth? It had not . 
sensibly diminished ; but, in order to make the 
experiment conclusive, it was again dried in an 
ovenand putin the balance. Astonishing was 
the result—the earth weighed only two ounces 
less than it did when the willow was first planted 
in it! yet the tree had gained one hundred and 
sixty-four pounds. Manifestly, then, the wood 
thus gained in the space of time was not ob- 
tained from the earth ; weare, therefore, obliged 
to repeat our question, Where does the wood 
come from? We are left with only two alter- 
natives—the water with which it was refreshed, 
or the air in which it lived. It can be clearly 
shown that it was not due to the water; we are 





consequently unable to resist the perplexi 
and wonderfal conclusion that it was derive 
from the air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces 
of wood, which are as old as man’s introduc- 
tion into Eden, and wave in their vast and soli- 

luxuriance over the fertile hills and plains 
of South America, were all these obtained from 
the thin air? Were the particles which unite 
to form our wooden ships ever borne about the 
world, not only on wings of air, but air them- 
selves? Was the firm table on which I rest, 
the solid floor on which I dwell, once in a form 
which I could not as much as lay my finger on, 
and grasp in my hand? Wonderful truth! all 
this is air !—Zachange Paper. 


A FLYING SQUIRREL IN THE HOUSE. 

One bright morning in Maya singular pet 
came to us ina singular manner. One of the 
girls, while sweeping the sitting-room, heard a 
slight scratching behind the fire screen. Feeling 
some curiosity to know the cause, she removed 
the screen, and out into the middle of the room 
darted a—flying squirrel. He seemed a little 
bewildered at his new position, and ran about the 
room, examining the furniture with great atten- 
tion. 

He had delicate fur of a soft gray color, and 
very bright black eyes. His wings were mem- 
branes, with but little fur upon them. He had 
evidently darted from a tree near the house into 
the chimney, which he thought to explore, and 
thus unexpectedly found himself a guest in our 
household. 

We were very much amused in watching his 
tricks. He scaled the mantle-piece, examined 
the clock admiringly, raised himself up to 

_intoa mug or vase, and then with a sudden flight 
reached the floor again. 

A little dish of corn, another of bread-crumbs, 
and a third of water, were placed upon the mantel. 

He aécepted this hospitality quite as matter of 
course. 

He slept nearly all the day, and played all the 
evening, and probably all the night. During his 
stay with us, he showed not the slightest fear of 
any one, although it was evidently his first ac- 
quaintance with human beings. His associates 
hed been of the woods—fellow-squirrels and 
brown robins. He had never heard the voices 
of any but chattering wrens, or carolling blue- 
birds ; but with an entire trust in mankind, he 
relied upon the kindness of all for safety. He 
certainly showed a very unworldly spirit. 

His favorite amusement of an evening was to 
dlimb up the muslin curtain, by clinging with 
his sharp claws, ashe used his wings only in 
coming wheight. Having reached the top, 
he would spread his wings and alight in the 
middle of the room ; then return and repeat the 
game for an hour or more at a time. 
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As so much of his time was passed in deep. 
ing, he was quite particular about his selection 
of a sleepingyplace. He chose first to nestle be. 
neath the chints cover of the lounge, or utdera 
cushion. One day an overcoat having been left . 
across the arm of the lounge, he crept. into one 
of its pockets, and a when the owner 
of the coat caught it up hastily, he was warned 
by a weight in pocket or sleeve, that the gar. 
ment was already in use.— Christian Recorder. 


ITEMS. 

The freeing of the slaves in the District of Colame 
bia has made little or no change in their domestic 
condition. Most of them still remain with their 
former masters and mistresses, while nota single 
one can be induced to leave the District. In 
other words, the freedmen generally work for their 
old masters and mistresses, having bargained with 
them to do so for stipulated wages, which are paid 
them ; and this is all that emancipation amounts 
to. No one of them was killed or wanted to kill 
anybody ; they only wanted pay for their work, and 
this they are receiving. As to coming North, wé 
have not heard that one of them has done s0,— 
American Presbyterian. 

Way a Lawp Wick poss rot Burn.—If we takes 
piece of lamp wicking and place it in the flame of @ 
lamp it is immediately consumed, but the same kind 
of wicking placed in the lamp and lighted at the 
top, lasts the whole evening, and if the lamp is sw 
plied with alcohol the wick is not even cha 
The cause of this was a perfect mystery until a hue | 
dred years ago, when Dr. Black, of Glasgow, discos 
ered the principle of latent heat. As the oil or thé 
alcohol comes near the flame it is evaporated, and 
by this change in its forma large quantity of heat 
is destroyed, or rather is rendered latent, so that it 
does not manifest itselfin any way. It requires é 
great quantity of heat to change a liquid into vapor, 
so that evaporation always cools surrounding objects. 
The wick is cooled by the evaporation of the oil or é 
alcohol below the temperature at which it will com- 


P | bine with oxygen—in other words, below the tem- | 


perature at which it will burn. 

Dr. Black’s discovery suggested to Watt his great 
improvement in the steam engine ; ean 
steam in a separate vessel from the cylinder. Watt 
attended Dr. Black’s lectures.—Scientific American, 
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. PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr anp Mpat.—The Flour market was firm 
yesterday, with rather more inquiry. For exports 
few hundred barrels good Western extra sold at $6,560 
per bbl. Small sales to the retailers and bakers st 
$6 a 6 12 for superfine, $6 50 a 7 for extras, $7 128 
7 50 for low grade and good extra family, and $8 up 
to 8 75 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal here. ‘The former is held at $5 508 
5 62, and the latter at $3 50 per bbl. for Pennsyl- 
vania, and $4 25 for Brandywine. 

Gram.—There were light sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $1 47 a 148; Southern do. at $1} 50, 
and white at $1 65a $1 85. Last sales of Pennayl- 
vania Rye at 96 a 98 cents, and Delaware at 93 
cents. Corn is firm. Sales of yellow, old, at 86 87. 
Small lots of new at 75a77%c. Oats are steady at 41 
to 44 cents. No change in Barley or Malt; 300 bus. 
Penna. Barley sold at 33¢. 

Speeps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 00 a 6 40 per 641bs. New Timothy sells at from 
$2 00 to $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $3 00 
per bushel. 





